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rescente : vitta lata cervicali anticå aurantiâ : pectore pallide 
sulphureo : ventre flavo et viridi flammulato : long. tota 5:0, 
alee 2°7, caudæ 1°8. 


Hab. Interior of New Granada and Rio Napo. 
Mus. Brit., P.L.S. 


1]. CAPITO MELANOTIS. 

“ Eubucco hartlaubi, 2 aut juv. ,»’ Sclater, P. Z.S. 1857, p. 267. 

Capito melanotis, Hartlaub, in Mus. Bremensi. 
ie loris et regione auriculari nigris : superciliis post oculum 

aurescentibus : subtus viridis, gutture grisescente, mento 
albo : vitta cervicali antica sulphured : ventre flavo et viridi 
flammulato: crass. spec. præc. 

Hab. New Granada, Rio Napo, and Peruvian Amazon ; Ucayali 

(Hawewell) ; Rio Javarri (Bates). 

Mus. Brit. Bremensis P.L.S. 

I am still not certain as to whether this bird is really distinct 
from C. hartlaubi. It differs from that species in the green cap, 
which has, however, an aurescent tinge, in the black (not blue) 
sides of the head, which are bordered behind by a golden post- 
superciliary mark, and in the yellow (not orange) throat-band. I 
have not yet met with intermediate forms, and am rather disposed, 
at present, to agree with Dr. Hartlaub in making it specifically 
different. I should remark, however, that both Mr. Hawxwell’s 
specimens in the British Museum are marked “ female.” 


12. CAPITO GLAUCOGULARIS. 
Capito glaucogularis, Tsch. Av. Consp. in Wiegm. Archiv, 1844, 
p. 801, et Faun. Per. p. 259. pl. 24. fig. 2. 
Eubucco glaucogularis, Sclater, P. Z. S. 1857, p. 268. 
Viridis : facie et gutture cæruleis : loris nigris : vittâ antica cervi- 
cali ruberrimâ : abdomine viridi : ventre flavo et viridi flam- 
mulato : crass. spec. prec. í.. 


Hab. Eastern Peru Caa 
Mus. Bremensi. PAA ee ae 
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XX.—On the Possibility of taking an Ornithological Census. 
By Atrrep Newron, M.A., F.L.S. 
To attempt the taking of an Ornithological Census of these islands 
was a favourite idea of Mr. John Wolley’s; so much so, indeed, 
that I believe he used to regard its accomplishment as the chief 
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requirement of British ornithology. To this opinion I cannot 
entirely consent; but I nevertheless think that if some such 
approximate estimate could be made, it would be extremely ad- 
vantageous not only to English ornithologists, but to those of 
foreign countries; and that, if more generally extended to other 
branches of natural history, it might furnish results of a very 
valuable, not to say unexpected, character. 

Just at this time, when we are on the eve of taking the human 
census of the British Empire, I think, then, it is not mappro- 
priate to bring a somewhat similar design as regards our Fauna 
to the notice of naturalists. With this view I am about to com- 
municate to the Linnean Society some remarks bearmg upon 
the question of a general zoological census, while I here propose 
more especially to call the attention of ornithologists to the 
particular application of Mr. Wolley’s project. 

I am not so sanguine as to hope that any immediate steps 
will ensue from this paper; but if my brother-students will but 
lend the matter their consideration, perhaps, before the close of 
the existing generation, we—or, rather, our successors—may be 
in a position fairly to begin the work. Indeed, beyond stating my 
conviction that a census of our birds merely can only be taken 
by the co-operation of nearly all the ornithologists in the 
country, Í am not at present prepared to offer any suggestions 
as to the method to be employed. But I wish to make a few 
observations on the subject. ` 

Now as to the probable utility of such a census, to which | 
imagine many will at the outset demur. It is unnecessary in 
these days, if it ever was otherwise, to show how much light has 
been thrown upon natural history by an understanding of the 
geographical distribution of species. Yet our acquaintance with 
this extensive field of research is very limited. The six great 
physical regions of the earth’s surface have been defined with 
more or less accuracy, but the details are far from being filled 
in. Meritorious efforts have been made to determine the summer 
range of the Nightingale and the lines of the Crane’s simultaneous 
arrival. The progressive advance of the Republican Swallow in . 
North America, of the Grey Partridge in Scandinavia, and of the 
House Sparrow in Siberia has been recorded. The respective 
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parallelism which obtains in certain families or genera inhabiting 
the Greater Antilles has been noticed, and a comparison made 
between the number of New-World and European species which 
find their way as stragglers to our shores. But little has been 
ascertained with respect to the distribution of British birds. 
However, I know that one of my friends, distinguished by his 
remarkable diligence, has now for some time been employed 
on this deeply interesting subject, and as I trust that before 
long he will have made sufficient progress to offer to the public, 
in these pages, some of his investigations, I will say no more on 
this head, but turn to what I conceive will prove to be the most 
important result of such an inquiry as I have indicated. 

Two of the expressions which have lately become very familiar 
to the ears of naturalists are the “Struggle for Life,’ and the 
“Preservation of Favoured Races” therein. Hach of these 
points, as it seems to me, would be greatly elucidated by the 
carrying-out of Mr. Wolley’s idea. Every one must admit our 
present knowledge respecting them to be very meagre, and 
I cannot help thinking that before we can assign any cause for 
the predominance of one species over another, we should strive 
to ascertain the measure of that predominance. I confess I 
hardly know yet, which is to be regarded as the dominant species 
of bird in a small and well-explored country like England. I 
believe there are many more naturalists who will confess the 
same. The different local lists that have been published scarcely 
enable us to form an opinion on the subject, excellent though for 
other purposes they may be. Seldom do we find in them more 
definite intelligence concerning a given species than that it is 
“common” or “rare ”—expressions which often refer as much 
to the individual powers of and opportunities for observation 
possessed by the compiler, as to the peculiarity of the species ; 
and expressions which must always be vague, if not arbitrary. 
Still more difficult is it to say why in one part of England a 
species is abundant or scarce, compared with what it is in another. 
Of course there are some exceptions to this, which will imme- 
diately occur to the reader’s mind, as in the case of sea-birds 
not frequenting the interior, or mountaim-birds not inhabiting 
the level country. But can any one say why, in Devonshire, the 
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unvaried notes of the Chiff-chaff are as commonly heard as the 
joyous song of the Willow Wren, while, m the parish in which 
I am writing, the latter bird outnumbers the former by many 
hundreds to one; or why, again, in some of the northern coun- 
ties the Wood Warbler is nearly as numerous as the Willow Wren, 
while here it is not more common than the Chiff-chaff? Of 
course the ready reply is, “Oh, it is owing to the difference 
in the habits of the species, and in the character of the locality.” 
But this is really no answer ; for immediately I rejoin, what are 
those differences ? and, at present, I have no means of gratifying 
my curiosity on this pomt. Nor will, I suspect, a satisfactory an- 
swer be found until we have reliable information not only as to 
the approximate proportion which the species I have named bear 
to each other in different districts, but also as to the relative 
abundance of other species which influence their existence. This 
opens a wide region for inquiry, wherein not only the student of 
other branches of zoology, but also the botanist and the geolo- 
gist must help us ornithologists, and accordingly the object of 
my communication to the Linnean Society is to invite such 
assistance. : 

I regret extremely that among Mr. Wolley’s papers I can find 
few memorandums or suggestions bearing on the subject, and 
yet I know that towards the close of his life it occupied his 
thoughts not inconsiderably. He first acquainted me with his 
idea in a letter from Orméga in Miland, dated June 7, 1856, in 
which he stated, that at the meeting of Scandinavian naturalists, 
which he was then about to attend, he should like to “give 
some account of the British birds, of which so little is known 
on the Continent beyond the bare list.” He wished to begin 
“by naming the birds which are commonest in England and 
most characteristic of our bird-fauna ;” above all, “to be able to 
represent by numbers the relative abundance of each species: . 
throughout Great Britain put a Sparrow at 1,000,000, and an 
Osprey at 1, what will be the intermediate figures?” As may 
be readily imagined, I was unable to supply bim with any facts 
that he could use, and consequently his design was abandoned, 
but, as I trust, only to be taken up and completed some day by 
the numerous ornithologists of this country. However, I had 
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subsequently many opportunities of discussing the matter with 
him, and the considerations recorded in this essay are among the 
results of the consequent interchange of ideas between us. 

I have already stated my entire ignorance of what is the 
dominant species of bird in England generally. At first sight 
one might be almost inclined to suppose, as Mr. Wolley (in the 
passage I have just quoted) seems to have thought, that the 
House Sparrow is the most abundant of our birds. There is no 
question that it is one of the most characteristic ; for this is shown 
as well by a walk through the streets of London as by a ramble 
in the country. But on inquiry I think it will be found that 
there are numerous and extensive districts in which its pre- 
dominance cannot be admitted. Its habits incline it to the vici- 
nity of human civilization. Where it does occur, it of necessity 
obtains notice. In localities further removed from the haunts of 
men it is clearly outnumbered by the Sky Lark, the Yellow Ham- 
mer, and the Chaffinch, and these localities form the majority. 
Difficult therefore as it is to strike the balance, I am of opinion 
that its claims must be disallowed. 

After some reflection, L have come to the conclusion that the 
Grey Partridge in this particular district is the most abundant 
species we have. I do not now pretend to assign for the fact 
any causes beyond those which will immediately occur to the 
reader—the long-continued and systematic destruction of its 
especial enemies, and its still more ancient protection during 
the breeding-season by the law of the land. In other counties I 
well know the fact is otherwise. In parts of Gloucestershire or 
Monmouthshire; one cannot find in a week as many as may be 
seen in an afternoon’s stroll in this neighbourhood; and yet, as 
far as human aid goes, Partridges are as carefully preserved there 
as here. 

Still further, I am almost inclined to doubt if, in any exten- 
sive district in England, say a county of average size, any species 
is more numerous than the Grey Partridge is hereabouts. But I 
own freely that I am writing in comparative ignorance, and it 
may well be that I am mistaken. Let it therefore merely rest 
as an assumption, insufficiently supported at present by evidence, 
for the sake of seemg what further inferences may be drawn from 
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it. Itisa pretty general belief among those who have to do with 
game, that there are few, if any, manors which, one year with 
another, will yield the gun a bird to the acre; on the other 
hand, in the majority of cases the proportion will not be anything 
like as large: so that, admitting the truth of each of these hypo- 
theses, their combination serves to show that in no one species of 
bird in England do the numbers reach one to an acre; and thus, 
though on very unsatisfactory grounds, do we obtain a limit in 
one direction of the ornithological population of this country. 
As regards reducing to practice any of the suggestions I have 
here mooted, I also desire to speak with great diffidence. I may 
on a future occasion have to detail a method of recording obser- 
vations, which during some years has been followed by my brother 
and myself, and which, though not originally begun with any 
such design as that here advocated, still would undoubtedly 
furnish means of determining many points in connexion with an 
ornithological census. It seems to me, however, that materials 
for attaining the end I seek already exist, as regards at least one 
species, to a considerable extent. I allude to the “Game Books” 
which are now so commonly kept on different manors; and I think 
that nothing but a little ordinary care in applying the results to 
be obtained from a somewhat general inspection of these useful 
registers would furnish a sufficiently accurate return as far as 
relates to the Grey Partridge. No doubt many proprietors might 
evince a disinclination to submit such valuable records to be 
examined by a stranger ; but much of this might also be overcome 
by the tact of the ornithological statistician, who could with good 
reason urge that, by the comparison of local registers of this 
description, he would from them very possibly supply preservers 
of game with many deductions of a highly important nature. 
For from an extended examination of such books, or abstracts of 
books, it is not unreasonable to suppose that he would be enabled 
to tender many recommendations worthy of attention. He would 
be in a position to state, with authority in proportion to the 
amount of information communicated to him, in what districts 
it would be possible, and in what districts impossible to increase 
the stock; and in the former case he would at least be able to 
give advice as to the means whereby the wished-for result might — 
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be attamed. I therefore counsel any one desirous of giving effect 
to Mr. Wolley’s idea to begin by polling the Partridges. 

There is one other point on which I would say a few words 
before concluding these remarks, and that 1s, on the great caution 
requisite not only in making the observations themselves, but 
also in drawing inferences from them. Scarcely any one is aware, 
until he has tried for a long time, how hard a thing it is to 
observe correctly. I have taken no small pains in this matter for 
some years, and the chief result is that I have learned to doubt 
many of my earlier observations, and consequently not to place 
implicit confidence in my later ones. As to the inferences, it is 
an old saying that anything may be proved by statistics, and a 
true one, if the statistics be not collected and worked up with the 
utmost fairness. It seems to me that the mere arrival at what an 
ordinary observer may fancy to be an approximate enumeration of 
the individuals of a species is not so very difficult. The danger 
to be guarded against lies in the not making sufficient allowance 
for the effects of causes, which I would call the disturbing forces, 
having an origin entirely independent of ornithology, such as 
unwonted abundance or dearth of food,—seasons, wet or dry, cold 
or hot, beyond the average. These must always exercise more 
or less influence on its numbers, while their continued variability 
makes their influence only to be duly appreciated by an observer 
of prolonged experience. With these considerations I leave the 
subject to the readers of ‘The Ibis.’ i 

Elveden, 4th March, 1361. 
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1. EnetisH PUBLICATIONS. 
We have little doubt that most of our readers are already well 
acquainted with Mr. Tristram’s work on the “ Great Sahara*,” 
which will indeed require no recommendation to those who have 
read that gentleman’s lifelike sketches of a portion of his travels, 
and his interesting notes on the birds met with “ south of the Atlas 
Mountains,” already published in this Journal. As, however, 


* The Great Sahara: Wanderings South of the Atlas Mountains. By 
H. B. Tristram, M.A., F.L.S., &c. 1 vol. 8vo. London, 1860 (Murray). 


